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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  METHODS  CF  SOLUTION 
1.  THE  PROBLEM 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  apply  the  basic 
principles  and  procedures  set  forth  in  Fundamentals  of 
Secondary-School  Teaching-1 2-  by  Dr.  Roy  0.  Billett  of 
Boston  University,  School  of  Education  and  in  his  course 
in  the  Unit  Method  to  a unit  of  work  concerned  with  the 
educational  and  vocational  planning  of  ninth-grade  students 
in  their  group  guidance  conferences  at  North  Quincy  High 
School  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  said  that  guidance  problems  are  like 
ladies*  hats  — of  many  shapes  and  colors, 

designed  by  many  experts,  tailored  by  many  hands, 
colored  by  many  personalities,  admired  by  many  creators, 
criticized  by  many  observers;  that  they  are  trimmed  by 
many  budgets,  adjusted  to  serve  many  purposes,  changed 
with  the  seasons,  but  that  they  are  all  intended  to 
help  the  individual  to  find  satisfaction  and  happiness.^ 


1 Roy  0.  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Second  ary -School 
Teaching  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Coup  any,  1940rJ7  pp.l-l>71  ♦ 

2 H.  B.  McDaniel,  "Guidance  Problems  in  California 
School",  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  21:2, 
February , 1946. 
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The  ensuing  unit  of  work  is  an  attempt  to  aid  the 
student  in  finding  that  satisfaction  and  happiness  by  pro- 
per planning  of  his  educational  and  vocational  future. 

This  planning  may  be  divided  into  three  major  phases.  The 
first  phase  is  a study  of  the  major  occupations,  considering 
under  each  the  importance  and  value  of  the  work,  the  various 
fields  of  work,  the  skills  or  knowledges  required,  the  per- 
sonal and  educational  requirements,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  work,  recent  changes  and  developments,  ar*i 
the  need  for  such  occupations  in  the  local  community.  This 
phase  of  the  work  was  studied  by  the  pupils  concerned  in 
grade  eight. 

The  second  phase  is  a study  of  one’s  self  to  deter- 
mine one’s  abilities,  interests,  character  and  personality 
in  order  to  make  satisfying  adjustments  to  the  problems 
one  meets.  This  part  of  the  work  was  studied  during  the 
first  half  of  grade  nine. 

The  third  and  last  phase  of  the  work,  and  the  one 
with  which  this  unit  will  deal  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  grade  is  concerned  with  having  the  pupil  combine  the 
occupational  information  he  learned  in  the  eighth  grade 
with  the  self-analysis  data  he  obtained  in  the  ninth  grade. 
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In  that  way,  each  student  may  develop  an  educational  and 
vocational  program  suited  to  his  own  individual  interests 
and  abilities  and  one  which  will  aid  him  to  make  his  utmost 
contribution  to  society,  his  family,  and  himself. 

2.  THE  SITUATION 

The  City . Quincy,  located  seven  miles  south  of 
Boston,  is  a largely  residential  city  of  82,084  people 
as  determined  by  the  1945  census.  It  is  famous  in  history 
as  the  birthplace  of  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
second  and  sixth  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
John  Hancock,  fiery  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been 
well-known  for  generations  for  its  Fore  River  Shipyard, 
founded  in  the  days  of  clipper  ships  and  now  one  of  the 
great  yards  of  the  country.  During  the  war,  the  yard  built 
airplane  carriers,  battleships  and  hundreds  of  other  great 
ships,  and  in  peace  time  it  builds  export  ships  and  merchant 
vessels.  There  are  also  several  granite  quarries,  plus 
factories  for  making  soap,  gears,  rivets,  pneumatic  scales, 
cymbals,  and  marine  supplies,  a foundry  and  many  smaller 
workshops  and  factories.  The  industries  are  located  in 
groups,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  city  is  attractive  and 
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pleasant  from  the  many  miles  of  beach  along  Quincy  Bay  on 
the  east  to  the  woods  and  lakes  of  the  Blue  Hills  on  the 
west . 


The  School . North  Quincy  High  School  is  located  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  city  of  Quincy.  Its  total  enroll- 
ment is  approximately  1800,  a slight  increase  from  the  war 
years  when  many  new  families  moved  into  the  area  to  satisfy 
the  great  demand  for  workers  at  the  shipyard.  Many  of  thes 
families  have  remained  but  others  have  left. 

The  school  is  a six-year-divided  secondary  school  of 
approximately  one  hundred  classrooms.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  was  erected  in  1927  with  wings  added  in  1931  and 
1935.  The  room  in  which  this  work  will  be  carried  on  is 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  original  part  of  the  building. 

It  is  the  homeroom  of  an  eighth  grade  group,  and  is  also 
used  as  an  English  classroom  as  well  as  one  for  group- 
guidance  conferences. 

The  counseling  group  for  which  this  work  is  designed 
comes  from  six  different  homerooms,  two  of  which  are  on  the 
fourth  floor,  two  on  the  third,  one  on  the  second,  and  one 
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The  library,  with  its  adjoining  social  studies  lab- 
oratory, is  located  on  the  third  floor.  The  main  public 
library  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city  about  two 
miles  from  the  school.  However,  there  are  five  branch 
libraries  within  the  district  served  by  the  school. 

A classroom,  also  on  the  third  floor,  has  been 
given  over  entirely  for  the  use  of  films,  slides,  and 
other  visual  materials  from  the  well-stocked  audio-visual 
aids  department  in  the  city.  When  more  than  sixty  students 
are  to  be  present  at  a showing,  the  auditorium  which  seats 
800  and  which  ha s a special  projection  booth,  may  be  used. 
The  auditorium  is  of  the  raised  type  with  the  stage  on  the 
first  floor  level  and  each  row  of  seats  slightly  elevated 
so  that  the  back  row  is  on  the  second  floor  level. 

A public  address  system  connects  each  room  with  the 
office,  auditorium,  music  room  or  any  place  from  which  a 
broadcast  or  program  might  emanate. 

The  Classroom.  The  classroom,  28-i-’  x 23’,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  original  part  of  the  building  with  thirty- 
four  desks  and  chairs  fastened  to  the  floor  in  five  rows, 
and  four  movable  desk  and  chair  units  added  at  the  front 
of  the  room  to  accommodate  one  extra  large  class.  This 
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crowds  the  room  but  as  these  latter  four  units  are  used  for 
only  one  group,  they  may  be  pushed  together  at  other  times 
to  form  a small  display  table. 

The  teacher's  desk  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  room  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  students'  desks. 

The  south  wall  contains  four  large  windows  with  rounded 
sills  on  which  nothing  can  be  placed.  The  west,  or  front, 
wall  contains  a swinging  door  into  the  adjoining  classroom, 
two  sections  of  blackboard  with  a cork  border  above,  and 
a built-in  bookcase  of  four  shelves  with  glass  doors,  and 
drawers  and  cupboards  below.  It  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
house  numerous  supplementary  texts,  folders  of  materials, 
individual  folders  for  each  pupil,  paper,  magazines,  and 
tools  for  project  work. 

The  north  wall  contains  the  door  into  the  corridor, 
a narrow  cork  bulletin  board  for  the  telephone,  light 
switch  and  the  posting  of  a calendar  and  school  notices, 
and  three  sections  of  blackboard  with  a cork  border  above. 

A burlap-covered  bulletin  board,  28”  x 47”,  at  the  back  or 
east  wall  of  the  room  is  not  adequate  for  displaying  all 
necessary  materials,  and  as  no  other  is  available,  wires 
have  been  strung,  clothesline  fashion,  across  the  back  wall 
so  that  material  may  be  hung  therefrom.  Also,  the  wall 
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panels  between  the  windows,  and  the  swinging  doors  into 
the  adjoining  rooms  are  utilized  for  posting  materials. 

As  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  room  is  also  an  English 
classroom  and  some  of  the  display  space  must  be  shared 
for  that  work. 

The  Schedule . Each  group  meets  one  period  a week. 
It  will  take  seven  weeks  or  seven  class  lessons  for  each 
division,  plus  some  homework  assignments  to  complete  the 
unit.  There  is  also  a week  of  vacation  during  the  time 
set  for  the  unit  which  may  provide  extra  time  and  oppor- 
tunities for  some  pupils  to  do  additional  work. 
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KEf  TO  THE  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  ROOM 


ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAGE 

1.  Windows 

2.  Radiator 

3.  Ventilating  Unit 

4.  Swinging  doors  into  adjoining  classrooms 

5.  Teacher's  desk  and  chair 

6.  Blackboards  with  narrow  cork  border  above 

7.  Bookcase  with  drawers  and  cupboards 

8.  Door  to  the  corridor 

9.  Small  cork  bulletin  board  for  notices 

10.  Burlap-covered  bulletin  board 

11.  Double  row  of  wire  for  displaying  material 

12.  Movable  desk  and  chair  units 

All  the  other  desks  and  chairs 
in  the  room  are  fastened  to  the 
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3.  THE  PUPILS 


Number . The  following  unit  is  planned  for  a ninth- 
grade  group  of  one  hundred  fifty  students,  eighty-four  of 
whom  are  hoys  and  sixty-six,  girls.  The  group  is  divided 
into  five  divisions.  The  largest  contains  thirty-eight 
pupils,  the  smallest  has  twenty-one,  and  the  other  three 
range  in  between.  The  chronological  age  of  the  students 
ranges  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  with  the  mode  at  fourteen. 
Considering  the  fact  that  most  pupils  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  six,  this  may  be  called  a perfectly  normal  group  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  has  reached  the  ninth  grade  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

Test ing  Program.  As  seen  by  table  one  on  page  13 
the  students  comprise  a slightly  better  than  average  group 
as  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned.  A few  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  them  fall  within  the  normal  intelligence  range 
of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  ten,  with  most  of  them  falling 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  range.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
them  rate  above  the  average  range  in  intelligence,  the 
highest  quotient  being  one  hundred  forty-three.  Only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  below  the  average  intelligence 
range,  the  lowest  quotient  in  the  group  being  seventy-six. 

On  October  20,  1948,  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
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Advanced  Partial  Form  D was  given.  At  that  time,  the  stu- 
dents had  an  actual  grade  placement  of  9.2.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  did  have  a total  placement  of  grade  nine,  but 
forty-one  per  cent  were  found  above  the  actual  grade  place- 
ment, grade  twelve  being  the  highest  rating.  Thirty-four 
per  cent  were  below  the  actual  grade  placement,  the  lowest 
rating  being  grade  five.  Analyzing  the  test  further,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  had  an  educational 
age  of  fourteen,  with  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
ranging  above  that,  and  some  even  as  high  as  seventeen. 
Thirty  per  cent  were  below  the  modal  age  with  ten  as  the 
lowest  age.  By  the  same  test  it  was  found  that  the  average 
mental  age  of  the  group  was  fifteen,  with  thirty-six  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  above  that  with  the  top  mental  age  being 
twenty;  thirty-eight  were  below  the  modal  age  with  eleven 
as  the  lowest  age. 

From  the  above  information,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  group  as  a whole  is  slightly  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  achievement,  while  normal  in  chronological  age. 

Background . These  pupils  are  all  new  to  the  teacher 
this  year.  It  is  the  general  practice  througout  the  coun- 
seling system  of  the  city  that  the  counselor  start  with  her 
group  in  the  seventh  grade  and  continue  with  them  through 
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the  ninth  grade.  However,  for  one  reason  or  another,  these 
students  had  one  counselor  in  grade  seven,  another  in  grade 
eight,  and  now  a third  in  grade  nine,  a difficult  situation 
both  for  students  and  counselor.  The  result  shows  in  poor 
habits  of  work,  restlessness,  and  insecurity  of  the  pupils, 
and  a mass  of  personal  data  to  be  mastered  by  the  counselor. 

The  majority  of  the  group  has  been  in  this  same 
school  for  their  three  years,  thirteen  of  the  students  have 
been  there  for  two  years,  five  are  new  to  the  school  this 
year,  and  five  others  have  been  in  the  school  for  four  years. 

One  hundred  thirty-three  pupils  live  with  both 
parents,  fifteen  live  with  their  mothers  only,  one  lives 
with  an  aunt  and  one  with  a sister.  Eighteen  are  only 
children,  one  hundred  thirty-two  have  brothers  or  sisters 
or  both. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  children  have  fathers  who  are 
professional  men,  forty-four  per  cent  are  business  men, 
nine  per  cent  are  government  workers,  thirty-four  per  cent 
are  skilled  laborers,  and  one  per  cent  are  unskilled 
laborers.  Of  the  entire  group,  forty-one  per  cent  work 
within  the  city,  and  fifty-two  per  cent  outside.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  live  with  non-working  mothers,  a 
sister,  or  an  aunt. 
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TABLE  I 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  150  NINTH -GRADE 
STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  QUINCY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MARCH  1,  1949 


INTELLIGENCE 
TEST  SCORES 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

141  - 145 
136  - 140 

1 

3 

1 

131  - 135 

1 

1 

126  - 130 

7 

1 

121  - 125 

5 

5 

116  - 120 

3 

5 

111  - 115 

10 

12 

106  - 110 

20 

11 

101  - 105 

12 

12 

96  - 100 

9 

9 

91  - 95 

4 

1 

86  - 90 

5 

2 

81  - 85 

4 

2 

76  - 80 

4 

i . . 
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TABLE  II 

TEST  RECORDS  OF  150  NINTH-GRADE  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  QUINCY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ON  THE  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  ADVANCED 
PARTIAL  GIVEN  ON  OCTOBER  20,  1948 


1 

CHRONOLOGICAL 

AGE 

MENTAL 

AGE 

EDUCATIONAL 

AGE 

GRADE 

EQUIVALENT 

20 

i 1 

19 

3 

18 

I 

5 

17 

15 

5 

15 

4 

30 

22 

15 

27 

39 

35 

14 

80 

27 

38 

13 

38 

24 

30 

12 

1 

4 

15 

5 

11 

2 

4 

22 

10 

1 

35 

9 

38 

8 

30 

7 

15 

6 

4 

5 

1 
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CHAPTER  II 


5.  THE  UNIT  ASSIGNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITIES 

Bulletin  Board . The  bulletin  board  materials  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  concerning  recent  trends  in 
occupations,  such  as  increases  or  decreases  in  certain  fields 
of  work,  new  programs  of  training,  new  divisions  in  fields  of 
work,  and  so  forth.  These  clippings  are  to  be  mounted  on 
heavier  paper  to  make  them  more  serviceable  for  pupil 
handling.  Also  included  are  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
and  pictures  concerning  schools  and  colleges  providing 
further  education.  These  articles  and  pictures  will  be 
mounted  wherever  feasible. 

Two  quotations  of  inspirational  nature  complete 
the  display  --  "Everyman  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune"  by  Sallust,  and  "I  will  study  and  get  ready  and 
then  maybe  the  chance  will  come"  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Current  materials  brought  in  by  the  pupils  may 
also  be  added  to  the  bulletin  board  plus  any  of  the  optional 
related  activities  completed  by  the  students. 

Cabinet . In  the  cabinet  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
are  individual  folders  for  each  pupil.  These  contain  all 
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the  papers  they  have  previously  done  and  those  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time.  Also  in  the  cabinet  are  the 
daily  want-ad  sections  from  current  newspapers,  the  school 
and  college  pages  from  daily  or  Sunday  newspapers,  a 
classified  telephone  directory,  several  school  and  college 
catalogues,  booklets  put  out  by  Quincy  industries,  copies 
of  old  college  entrance  board  examina tions,  and  copies  of 
old  Civil  Service  examinations.  A set  of  the  Champagne 
Guidance  Charts  and  thirty-five  copies  of  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower’s  '’Open  Letter  to  America’s  Students’’^ 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  cabinet.  The  books  on  the 
reference  list  for  pupils  are  also  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  drawers  and  cupboards  below,  are  all  the 
paper  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  out  the 
core  and  optional  related  activities. 

Discussion  by  the  teacher.  A brief  oral  resume  of 
the  group  counseling  work  in  which  the  pupils  have  par- 
taken in  the  past  three  years  which  included  their 


3 Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  "An  Open  Letter  to  America’s 
Students,"  Readers’  Digest,  53:  1-5,  October,  1948. 
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orientation  to  a new  school,  the  place  of  that  school  in 
the  whole  city  school  system,  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  other  schools  in  the  city,  the  character  traits  neces- 
sary for  success  in  any  situation,  almost  a year’s  study 
of  the  major  types  of  occupations,  and  a long  period  of 
study  about  themselves  --  their  study  habits,  abilities, 
interests,  and  personality.  Now  it  is  time  to  co-ordinate 
the  last  two  years  of  work  --  knowledge  of  occupations 
and  knowledge  of  one's  self  --  so  as  to  wisely  plan  one’s 
vocational  future  and  the  educational  planning  which  must 
lead  to  it. 

"Some  of  this  work  everyone  will  do,  and  this  will 
be  called  the  core  activities.  Other  phases  of  the  work 
you  may  select  yourself  and  these  will  be  called  optional 
related  activities." 

"The  first  core  activity  is  a test  to  see  how  much 
you  know  or  do  not  know  about  educational  and  vocational 
planning . " 
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TEST  --  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  PLANNING 


Read  Each  Question  Carefully. 

True  or  False ♦ Write  the  word  True  or  the  word  False  in 
the  space  at  the  left  of  the  statement. 

1.  The  one  aim  of  education  is  that  of  preparing 

students  for  a job. 

_______  2.  The  school  does  not  attempt  to  educate  pupils 

in  ways  of  using  leisure  time  outside  of  school 

3.  A high  school  education  was  more  important  in 

our  grandparents • day  than  it  is  today. 

4.  North  Quincy  high  School  offers  six  curricula 

from  which  students  may  choose. 

5.  Education  helps  to  prevent  one  from  becoming 

a subject  of  his  government. 

______  6.  There  were  more  fields  of  occupations  in  past 

generations  than  there  are  today. 

7.  The  person  with  superior  training  and  education 

is  usually  the  one  who  can  recognize  and  make 
use  of  opportunities  when  they  come. 

8.  Education  has  a money  value. 

9.  It  is  wise  to  wait  until  the  last  year  of  high 

school  before  planning  what  occupation  to  enter 
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10.  A person  should  have  a well-rounded  education 

to  keep  pace  with  today's  changing  occupations. 

11.  All  colleges  make  the  same  entrance  requirements. 

12.  In  order  to  meet  college  requirements,  foreign 

language  study  must  begin  in  grade  nine. 

13.  No  high  school  credit  can  be  given  for  music 

lessons  taken  privately  outside. 

14.  Any  high  school  student  may  elect  typewriting 

during  any  year. 

Multiple  Choice.  Write  the  letter  of  the  correct  choice 
in  the  space  at  the  left  of  the  questions. 

1.  Colleges  give  (a.  one,  b.  no,  c.  half,  d.  full, 

e.  little)  credit  for  one  year's  study  of  a 
foreign  language. 

2.  No  pupil  may  carry  less  than  (a.  19,  b.  20, 

c.  21,  d.  22,  e.  23)  points  per  year  exclusive 
of  chorus. 

3.  No  pupil  may  carry  more  than  (a.  30-g,  b.  20, 

c.  25,  d.  23,  e.  24^)  points  per  year  exclusive 
of  chorus,  except  with  special  permission  from 
the  principal. 

4.  One  point  is  allowed  for  each  (a.  prepared  subject, 

b.  unprepared  subject,  c.  major  subject,  d.  period 
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of  prepared  work,  e.  period  of  unprepared  work) 
successfully  carried  for  a year. 
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5.  Pupils  who  intend  to  enter  college  should  maintain 
marks  of  (a.  L or  better,  b.  C or  better, 

c.  B or  better,  d.  any  kind,  e.  all  A's). 

6.  (a.  More,  b.  The  same  number  of,  c.  Fewer)  people 
finished  high  school  in  1905  than  in  1945. 

7.  A state  examination  that  certifies  one  for  a 
position  is  called  a (a.  college  board  exam- 
ination, b.  federal  examination,  c.  civil  service 
examination,  d.  achievement  examination,  e.  regents’ 
examina  tion) . 

8.  A person  can  be  successful  in  (a.  only  one, 

b.  two,  c.  several,  d.  any)  of  the  occupations  he 
may  choose. 

9.  A seasonal  occupation  is  one  that  is  carried  on 
(a.  in  the  weather  bureau,  b.  in  all  seasons, 

c.  in  only  one  season,  d.  in  the  tropics,  e.  only 
on  the  seas  ) . 

10. North  Quincy  High  School  (a.  is,  b.  is  not, 

c.  has  never  been,  d.  could  never  be,  e.  shouldn’t 
want  to  be)  an  accredited  high  school. 
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Matching . In  the  blank  space  before  each  item  in  the  left 
hand  column,  write  the  letter  of  the  correct  corres- 
ponding item  in  the  right  hand  column.  Some  letters 
may  be  used  more  than  once,  others  not  at  all. 


1.  Specialized  training 

2.  Physical  education 

3.  Subjects  that  may  be 

chosen  to  meet  one’s 

interests . 

4.  Mostly  required  subjects 

5.  Creationof  articles 
chiefly  for  their  beauty 

6.  United  States  history 
and  civics 

7.  General  training 

8.  Mostly  elective 
subjects 

9.  Sixty  points 

10.  Creation  of  articles 
chiefly  for  their 
serviceability 


a.  elective  subjects 

b.  junior  high  school 

c.  high  school 

d.  practical  arts 

e.  points  for  college 
entrance 

f.  subjects  required 
of  all  students 
for  a diploma 

g.  fine  arts 

h.  points  for  graduation 

i.  college  curriculum 

j.  commercial  art 
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tching.  In  the  blank  space  before  each  item  in  the  left 
hand  column,  write  the  letter  of  the  correct  corres- 
ponding item  in  the  right  hand  column.  Some  letters 
may  be  used  more  than  once,  others  not  at  all. 


1.  Point 

2.  Prerequisite  subject 

3.  Core  curriculum 

4.  Required  subjects 

5.  Academic  subjects 

6.  Biology 

7.  Working  certificate 

8.  Civil  Service  Exam- 
ination 

9.  Geometry 

10.  Vocational  subjects 


a.  subjects  which  must  pre- 
cede other  subjects 

b.  subjects  offered  only  in 
an  academy 

c.  the  life  story  of  a 
famous  person 

d.  examination  to  give  one 
a rating  for  employment 

e.  subjects  that  you  niust 
take 

f.  credit  for  work  in  a 
prepared  subject 

g.  a document  obtained 
where  you  work 

h.  a type  of  mathematics  that 
deals  with  lines,  angles, 
solids  and  surfaces 

i.  a basic  set  of  subjects 
for  all 

j.  subjects  devoted  largely 
to  thinking 
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k.  obtained  at  the  School 


Department  office 

l.  a kind  of  mathematics 
involving  letters  and 
symbols 

m.  sublects  devoted  to  de- 

t j 

veloping  skills 

n.  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals 

o.  an  examination  to  enter 
college 

p.  credit  for  a year's 
work  in  an  unprepared 
subject 
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Arrang ing . Number  the  subjects  in  each  group  in  the 
order  in  which  a pupil  should  take  them. 

1.  Clerical  Office  Practice 

Office  Machine  Operation 

2.  History  of  Art 

Art  Appreciation 

3.  Applied  Design 

Freehand  Drawing 

4.  Foods  and  Nutrition 
Dietetics 

5.  Advanced  Clothing 

Cothing  and  Textiles 

Dressmaking 

6 .  Trigonometry 

Algebra 

Geometry 
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Correct lng  Key  for  the  Test 


True  or  False 

1.  F 

2.  F 

3.  F 

4.  F 

5.  T 

6.  F 

7.  T 

8.  T 

9.  F 

10.  T 

11.  F 

12.  F 
13'.  F 
14.  T 


Matching 

1.  c 

2.  f 

3 . a 

4.  b 
5*  g 

6.  f 

7.  b 

8 . c 

9.  h 
10.  d 

1.  f 

2 . a 

3.  i 

4 . e 

5.  j 

6 . n 

7.  k 

8.  d 

9.  h 


Multiple  Choice 

1.  b 

2 . a 

3 . a 

4.  d 

5 . c 

6 . c 

7.  c 

8 . c 

9 . c 

10.  a 

Correct  Order 
1.  1,  2 
2.  2,  1 

3.  2,  1,  3 

4.  2,  1 

5.  1,  2 

6.  3,  1,  2 
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Ora  1 Dig cussion  by  Teacher  and  Pupils  . "You  are 
planning  to  go  to  high  school.  let  before  people  go  off 
on  any  kind  of  trip,  they  usually  make  some  plans.  Suppose 
that  we  are  going  to  take  an  imaginary  automobile  trip 
to  some  place  in  the  United  States.  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  we  should  settle  before  we  start?" 

As  the  pupils  list  these  problems,  write  them  on 
the  board,  leaving  room  beside  each  item  to  write  similar 
plans  for  a trip  through  high  school  which  will  follow  the 
above  discussion.  Lead  the  thinking  so  as  to  develop  such 
problems  as  these; 


Our  Imaginary  Trip 

1.  Where  are  we  going? 

2.  Why  are  we  going  there? 

3.  How  does  it  compare  with 
Quincy,  the  place  where 
we  are  now? 

4.  What  route  shall  we  take? 

5.  Why  shall  we  take  that 
route? 


Our  Trip  Through  High  School 

1.  Where  are  we  going? 

2.  Why  are  we  going  to  high 
school? 

3.  How  does  high  school 
compare  with  junior  high 
school? 

4.  What  subjects  shall  we  take? 

5.  Why  shall  we  take  those 
subjects? 
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a.  To  reach  our  goal  in  the 

a.  We  know  what  college. 

shortest  way 

school  or  occupation 
we  wish  to  enter,  and 
this  is  the  direct 
way  to  reach  it. 

b.  To  see  some  interesting 

b.  We  have  not  exactly  de- 

sights along  the  way 

cided  upon  our  career, 
and  so  until  we  set  our 
goal  we  would  like  to 
take  subjects  which  will 
be  interesting  and  valuable 
as  far  as  increasing  our 
background  of  general 
knowledge . 

c.  To  travel  on  the  best 

c.  Our  ability  partly  deter- 

road for  us.  The  super- 

mines the  road  we  should 

highways  are  sometimes 

follow.  If  we  want  a 

too  speedy  to  be  interest- 

smooth ride,  we  must  take 

ing.  The  poor  roads  are 

the  road  our  ability  deter- 

apt to  be  too  hard  on  the 

mines  for  us.  With  ability 

passengers  and  the  auto- 

and subjects  that  are  too 

mobile.  A good  interesting 

easy,  the  road  will  be 

road  for  medium  speed  is 

unexciting  and  dull. 

best . 

Without  ability,  the  road 
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may  be  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant. We  most  choose 
subjects  that  are  within 
our  ability  but  challenging 
enough  to  be  interesting. 

6.  Will  our  health  stand  the 

6.  Is  there  anything  about  our 

trip? 

health  --  eyes,  ears,  heart, 
allergies,  and  so  forth  — 
that  might  limit  our  choice 
of  subjects? 

7.  What  equipment  do  we  need 

7.  What  information  do  we  need 

such  as  clothes,  money. 

before  choosing  our  subjects. 

and  so  forth? 

such  as  college  catalogues, 
job  requirements,  a study 
of  our  previous  marks  and 
of  our  interests,  pre- 
requisite subjects,  financial 
ability  of  our  family,  and 
so  forth? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  • 

8.  What  is  the  history  of  the 

historical  places  along 

American  high  school  or  of 

the  way? 

our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? 

. . 
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9.  Is  this  a popular  place 
to  go? 

a.  Will  it  be  overcrowded? 

b.  Will  it  be  deserted  and 
dull? 


10 . What  recreation  shall  we 
have? 

11.  Are  we  good  travelers? 

a.  Do  we  get  up  and  out 
early  and  to  bed  early? 

b.  Do  we  keep  going  every 
day? 


9.  Is  our  choice  of  occupation, 
school,  or  college  a wise 
one? 

a.  Is  that  occupation, 
school,  or  college 
already  overcrowded? 

b.  Is  the  occupation  an 
outdated  or  seasonal 
one,  or  is  the  school 
or  college  small  be- 
cause of  poor  manage- 
ment? 

10.  What  extra-curricular 
activities  are  there? 

11.  Do  we  have  good  habits 
of  work? 

a.  Do  we  keep  regular 
sleeping  hours? 

b.  Do  we  keep  trying  to 
do  our  best  rather 
than  giving  up  easily? 
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c.  Can  we  change  a tire 
if  necessary? 

d.  Can  we  share  the 
driving  or  the  expenses? 

e.  Are  we  careful  drivers 
or  map-watchers? 


c.  Are  we  willing  to  do 
good,  hard  work  or  get 
extra  help  when  neces- 
sary? 

d.  Do  we  take  part  in  class 
discussions  or  in  group 
work? 

e.  Do  we  read  carefully? 

Do  we  follow  directions 
exactly? 

Do  we  check  over  our 
work? 

Do  we  keep  alert? 


The  above  work,  hec tographed , will  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  at  the  next  conference  to  be  used  by 
the  students  as  a guide. 

When  the  lists  of  core  activities,  optional  related 


activities,  and  references  are  passed  out,  explanation  must 
be  made  of  the  reference  code,  as  this  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  that  the  pupils  have  used  in  their  conference  work. 
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CORE  ACTIVITIES 


Our  Trip  Through  High  School 

I.  Vftiere  are  we  going?  or  The  importance  of 
planning  our  future. 

List  several  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  in  general  to  make  a plan  for  our  future. 
(2:46-55;  29:24;  38:1-7,  39-47;  47:1-13,  73-76;  73:5-14; 

90;  104a : 3-4 ) 

II.  Why  are  we  going  through  high  school? 

List  at  least  ten  reasons  why  the  average  person 
should  go  through  high  school. 

(2:45-55;  8;  12:III-IV;  29:3-18,  329-342;  33:74-77,  127-133; 
38:14-21;  39:74,  82,  115,  123;  40:329;  43;  47:1-13,  19-29, 
86-110,  155-158;  62;  73:5-34;  77:39-70,  93-130;  79;  84; 
87:1-12,  43-46;  90;  97;  104c:16) 

III.  How  does  junior  high  school  compare  with  high 
school? 

Make  a chart  to  show  the  similarities  and  differences 
in  North  Junior  and  North  Quincy  High  School.  Include  the 
following  topics: 

Purpose 

Required  subjects 
Elective  subjects 


i , 
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Subjects  studied 


Location  of  classrooms 
Homework 

Extra-curricular  activities 

Any  other  items  you  wish  to  include.  (39:114:  43;  109) 
IV.  What  routes  are  there  that  we  might  take? 

A.  What  personal  factors  must  be  considered  before 
planning  my  program  of  studies? 

1.  Review  - What  occupation  do  I intend  to  make  my 
life  work?  What  education  do  I need  to  prepare  for  it? 


(1; 

3; 

4 ; 5 

; 6; 

7; 

8;  9;  10;  11;  12:186- 

240 

• 

9 

13;  14; 

15 

; 17; 

18; 

19; 

20; 

22; 

23; 

24;  25;  26;  27;  28; 

29: 

39 

-326;  30 

• 

9 

31; 

34; 

35; 

36; 

37; 

38: 

39-47;  39;  41;  42;  44 

J 45; 

46;  47: 

19 

-30, 

76- 

84, 

209- 

227, 

249 

-281;  48;  49;  50;  51; 

52 

• 

53;  54; 

55 

; 57; 

58; 

59; 

60; 

61: 

25-196;  64;  65:III-VI,  1- 

2, 

47 

-274;  66 

• 

9 

67; 

68; 

69; 

70; 

71; 

72; 

74;  75;  76;  77;  78; 

79; 

80;  81;  82; 

83; 

85;  86;  87:13-31;  88;  89;  104a:33-35;  104b) 

2.  Review  - What  opportunities  are  there  in  unskilled, 
skilled,  and  professional  work?  (Same  references  as  above, 
but  omit  13;  18;  29;  33;  47;  64;  79) 

3.  What  are  my  abilities  in  the  occupation  I have 


chosen  or  in  the  schooling  I shall  have  to  take  to  prepare 
for  it?  (Same  references  as  for  1.  above,  but  omit  3;  8;  13; 
18;  38;  79;  83;  and  add  110) 
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4.  What  are  my  interests  in  the  occupation  I have 
chosen  or  in  the  schooling  I shall  have  to  take  to  prepare 
for  it?  (Same  references  as  for  1.  above,  but  omit  1;  3;  8; 
11;  13;  18;  22;  24;  25;  38;  53;  54;  61;  65;  77;  79  and 

add  110) 

5.  Is  my  health  adequate  to  undertake  this  work  and 
the  necessary  preparation?  (1;  23;  26;  28;  29;  36;  37;  39; 
41;  42;  51;  52;  68;  71;  76;  80;  82;  89;  110)  Study  your 
previous  and  present  attendance  record  with  your  counselor. 
Recall  any  notices  that  have  ever  been  sent  home  regarding 
your  eyes,  ears,  or  physical  condition. 

6.  Is  my  family  financially  able  to  take  care  of  me 
until  I finish  my  schooling? 

a.  Do  I have  the  ability  to  work  and  pay  some 

of  my  expenses?  (39:130;  40:343-345;  47:237-245 
56:3-81,  141-234;  91:16-37;  99) 

b.  Could  I obtain  a scholarship  or  an  apprentice- 
ship to  help  with  further  schooling?  (18:38-39; 
29:33;  56:28-81;  99) 

c.  What  is  a scholarship?  (18:38;  47:241-242; 
56:29;  105) 

Who  gives  them?  (18:38:  56:28-45;  109) 

Who  gets  them?  (18:38;  56:28-45) 
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How  do  I go  about  getting  one?  (56:28-45;  109) 

How  much  do  I get?  (56:28-45;  109) 

How  long  does  it  last?  (18:38:  56:28-45;  109) 

d. What  is  an  apprenticeship?  (33:317;  105) 

Who  gives  them?  (65:III-IV) 

Who  gets  them?  (65:III-IV) 

How  do  I go  about  getting  one? 

How  much  money  do  I make? 

How  long  does  it  last? 

e. Are  there  any  occupations  that  train  their 
workers  or  give  them  further  education?  (28;  29: 
20-21;  39) 

f. What  is  a working  certificate? 

Why  is  it  required? 

How  is  it  obtained? 

B.  Should  I go  to  college?  (8;  39:28-36;  84;  87:1-12; 
98) 

1.  What  expenses  must  be  considered  by  a person 
going  to  college?  (13:  18;  39:128;  56:3-19) 

2.  How  can  I find  out  the  requirements  of  the 
college  of  my  choice?  (13:101-459;  18:142-985; 
39:132;  47:78-81,  133-151;  56 : 118-125 ;92 : 17-203 ) 

3.  What  is  a s tate-f inanced  college? 
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4.  What  is  an  endowed  college?  (105) 

5.  What  is  an  accredited  high  school?  (18:18-19,26) 

6.  How  many  years  of  a foreign  language  must  I 
study  in  high  school  in  order  to  receive  college 
credit?  (108) 

7.  In  what  year  should  I begin  that  study?  (108) 

8.  What  marks  must  I receive  in  the  subjects  I 
offer  for  college  entrance?  (108) 

C.  Should  I go  to  business  school?  (8;  29:22-23;  94) 

1.  What  does  a business  school  require  for 
entrance?  (29:22-23;  47:76-81) 

2.  What  courses  are  offered  in  ebusiness 
school?  (26;  34;  35) 

3.  What  is  a Civil  Service  Examination?  (15;  16; 

29:  307-314;  38:125-134;  61:19-20;  63:XIV-XVI, 
6-9,  13-16,  139-196,  471-477;  65:11-26;  106) 

D.  Should  I go  to  a private  trade  or  vocational  school? 

1.  What  is  it?  (8;  29:22-23:  40:334-335) 

2.  What  are  the  entrance  requ irements ? (40:334-335) 

E.  Should  I go  to  the  public  Trade  Department  at  the 

Quincy  High  School? 

1.  For  what  kind  of  work  would  it  prepare  me? (108) 

2.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements?  (108) 
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3.  What  subjects  would  I study?  (108) 

F.  What  opportunities  are  there  for  further  edu- 
cation after  I finish  high  school  or  if  I 
should  have  to  leave  before  graduation?  (8;29:23- 
24;  39:107-108;  47:170-175) 

G.  What  is  the  new  "core  curriculum"  introduced  in 
the  Quincy  schools  for  the  first  time  this  year? 
(101) 

V.  What  route  shall  we  take? 

Now  that  we  have  studied  the  requirements  of  the 
occupations,  school  or  college  of  our  choice,  and  have  studied 
the  personal  factors  affecting  our  choice,  what  subjects  are 
we  going  to  select?  (33:128-133) 

A.  Which  ones  are  required?  (101) 

B.  What  is  the  number  of  points  required 
for  graduation?  (108) 

C.  How  many  points  may  I carry  each  year?  (108) 

D.  What  mark  mist  I receive  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  a course?  (108) 

E.  Wm  my  diploma  state  the  kind  of  course  I 
have  studied?  (101) 

F.  What  are  these  high  school  subjects  about? 

Find  out  from  a high  school  teacher  or  student 

or  from  a book  about  the  contents  of  five  high  school  courses 
and  write  a brief  summary  of  your  findings .( 12:68-75 ; 73: 39-311) 
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G.  What  are  the  best  subjects  to  take  to  prepare 
for  my  chosen  field?  (39:  43;  100;  102;  104a; 13) 

VI.  Gan  we  read  the  signs? 

Explain  the  meanings  of: 
point( 108) 
unit ( 108) 

required  subjects) 

) (39:81;  47:84-85;  73:2) 

elective  subjects) 

vocational  subjects) 

) (73:2-3) 

academic  subjects  ) 

fine  arts  ) 

) (105;  106) 

practical  arts  ) 

prerequisite  subjects  (105) 

VII.  What  recreation  will  we  have? 

A.  What  extra-curricular  activities  shall  I 
take  part  in?  (43;  47:110-112;  73:324-334) 

B.  What  ones  are  offered  at  North  **uincy  High 
School? 

C.  Do  I get  credit  for  them?  (108) 

VIII.  What  equipment  do  we  need  for  our  trip  through 
high  school? 

A.  What  are  my  previous  marks? 

Be  sure  youhave  consulted  with  your  counselor 
about  this  . ( 110 ) 
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B.  Have  I taken  the  prerequisite  subjects?  (108) 

C.  Have  I studied  the  catalogue  of  the  school  or 
college  I intend  to  enter? 

D.  Have  I studied  the  job  requirements  of  the  occu 


pation  I intend 

to 

enter?(4 

• ^ • 

9 & 9 

6; 

14;  15; 

17; 

20;  23;  26; 

28; 

35; 

36;  37; 

39; 

41; 

42;  48; 

50; 

51;  52;  53; 

54; 

55; 

71;  76; 

80; 

82; 

89) 

IX.  Have  I checked  over  my  plans  and  my  program  of 
studies  with  my  counselor? 

X.  Have  I filled  out  all  the  necessary  cards,  sheet 
and  blanks  and  had  them  signed  by  the  proper  person? 

A.  Large  yellow  counseling  sheets 

B.  Small  yellow  slips 

C.  White  sheet  - this  year's  program  and  next 

XI.  If  all  this  has  been  completed,  good  luck  and  a 

pleasant  trip  through  high  school. 
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OPTIONAL  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Directions : After  you  have  read  over  this  list  of 

activities,  sign  up  with  your  counselor  for  the  one  or  ones 
on  which  you  would  be  Interested  in  working.  All  work  will 
be  displayed,  so  do  yours  neatly  and  accurately.  Those 
people  with  written  reports  may  be  called  upon  to  give  them 
orally  if  time  allows.  Those  activities  marked  with  an 
asterisk  may  be  worked  on  by  a group. 

Do  you  like  drawing? 

1.  Draw  two  pictures  that  will  show  the  results 

of  inadequate  planning  and  of  proper  planning  in  some  acti- 
vity such  as  a picnic,  or  the  construction  of  a building  or 
a bridge,  or  doing  the  shopping,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Make  a poster  illustrating  the  many  advantageous 
results  of  a high  school  education. 

3.  Make  a poster  illustrating  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  a high  school  education. 

4.  Draw  a picture  of  the  school  (inside  or  out) 
that  your  grandfather  or  grandmother  attended  and  beside  it 
a picture  of  your  school. 
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Do  you  like  to  write? 


1.  Prepare  a written  report  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  high  school  in  America.  (47:67-77;  106) 

2.  Write  a speech  that  might  be  delivered  to  a 
ninth  grade  group  explaining  why  the  pupils  should  ha ve  a 
high  school  education. 

3.  Prepare  a written  report  on  the  history  and 
development  of  American  colleges  and  universities.  (18:15-17, 
49-52;  47:117-123;  106) 

4.  Prepare  a written  report  on  some  movie  you  have 
seen  or  book  you  have  read  or  radio  program  you  have  listened 
to  recently  in  which  some  modern  occupation  was  portrayed  -- 
nursing,  newspaper  reporting,  song  writing,  detective  work, 
and  so  forth.  What  kinds  of  work  had  to  be  done?  What 
seemed  to  be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  occu- 
pation? What  training  or  education  seemed  necessary?  Do  you 
think  the  occupation  was  accurately  pictured  or  was  it 
"glamourized "? 

Probably  all  these  questions  were  not  answered  in 
the  movie,  book,  or  program  on  which  you  are  reporting,  but 
answer  those  which  do  apply.  You  may  wish  to  add  other 
information  which  I have  not  included. 
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5.  Prepare  a written  report  on  some  man  or  woman 
in  your  community  who  has  become  successful,  using  the 
outline  in  the  following  reference:  (63:299) 

6.  Prepare  a written  report  to  show  how  improve- 
ments and  developments  in  civilization  have  changed  occu- 
pations and  education. 

7.  Write  to  the  registrar  of  the  schools  or 
colleges  in  which  you  might  be  interested  and  request  a 
catalogue  from  them. 

8.  Write  a report  of  some  personal  acquaintance 

of  yours  who  has  been  required  to  take  additional  schooling 
before  he  could  win  a promotion  or  get  a better  job. 

9.  Write  your  comments  on  the  advisability  of 
going. to  night  school  after  working  all  day. 

10.  Write  your  ideas  on  the  following  subject: 

Why  should  one  have  a definite  aim  and  plan  before  entering 
high  school,  either  about  the  work  one  wishes  to  enter  after 
graduation,  or  about  the  college  one  wishes  to  enter? 

11.  Write  an  explanation  of  the  following  quotation: 
"Machinery , invention,  science,  modern  methods,  etc.,  are 
constantly  changing  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  the  jobs  open 
to  workers . 


4 Ralph  P.  Gallagher,  Courses  and  Careers  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1930),  p.  162 
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12.  Write  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  a person  would  be  unhappy  in  his  work  if  he  has  full- 
time employment  that  pays  enough  to  support  himself  and 
those  dependent  on  him. 

13.  Write  your  ideas  on  whether  it  is  better  to 
enter  a large  field  of  work  first  and  then  specialize  later, 
or  to  begin  your  specialization  from  the  first. 

14.  If  you  have  ever  visited  any  business  firm, 

f 

industry,  school,  or  college,  write  a report  of  what  you 
saw  and  learned. 

15.  Explain  how  lack  of  planning  for  the  future 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  could  affect  the  whole  of 
soc iety . 

16.  Explain  how  the  whole  world  can  benefit  from 
proper  planning. 

17.  Go  to  the  teacher  of  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects for  information: 


Bookkeeping 


Biology 


Foods  and  Nutrition  Global  Geography 


Clothing  and  Textiles  Blueprint  Reading 


Harmony 


Art  in  Dress 


Music  Appreciation 


French 


Practical  Mathematics  German 


Geometry 


Spanish 


. 
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Write  a report  telling  what  the  course  includes, 
who  teaches  it,  and  any  other  information  of  interest.  Per- 
haps when  you  give  your  oral  report,  you  can  show  a textbook 
or  sample  of  work  from  the  subject  class. 

18.  Explain  why  it  was  not  as  necessary  for  your 
grandparents  to  have  a high  school  education  as  it  is  for 
you  to  have  one.  (40:11-17;  77:93-130) 

Do  you  like  to  collect? 

1.  Collect  cartoons  that  show  the  results  of 
inadequate  planning  in  any  activity. 

Do  you  like  to  investigate? 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  a college  and 

a university.  (18:14,  49;  40:337-338;  47:117-118;  105;  106) 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  degrees, 
how  many  years  of  education  does  each  require,  and  are  these 
degrees  necessary  before  entering  certain  fields  of  work? 


A.B.  or  B.A. 

M.A . 

M.D . 

S.B.  or  B.S. 

M.S. 

DD.S. 

LL . B . 

LL.D. 

D.D. 

Ph.D. 

Sc  .D. 

Perhaps  you  can  find  other  degrees  to  add  to 


this  list.  (18:8,55,62,1010-1015;  47:124-132;  106) 
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3.  What  is  a College  Board  Bxaminat ion?  Who 
takes  them?  When?  Where?  Is  there  any  fee?  (18:24-25; 

56 : 121-122 ; 92:1-14;  105;  106) 

4.  Colleges  are  overcrowded  at  present,  and 
thousands  of  would-be  students  are  turned  away  annually 
from  the  colleges  they  wish  to  enter.  Who  are  the  first 
to  be  denied  entrance?  What  is  a Quota?  (2:29;  105;  106) 

5.  What  is  a seasonal  occupation?  Make  a list  of 
therr.  Are  there  any  others  that  supplement  each  other,  as 
coal  and  ice?  (39:161) 

6.  What  ten  occupations  in  Quincy  employ  the  most 
workers?  (21) 

7.  Find  out  the  number  of  G.  I.‘s  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  a government-paid  education  or  training  in 
the  last  five  years. 

*8.  Have  each  ninth-grade  student  list  the  occu- 
pation he  intends  to  enter.  Compile  these  to  determine 
the  twenty-five  chief  ones. 

9.  Make  a list  of  all  the  colleges  and  schools 
above  high  school  within  a ten  mile  radius  of  Boston. 

(13;  18;  56:282-284,  323-324;  92;  93;  96) 

10.  Make  a list  of  occupations  for  women.  (1;  12:234- 
240:  14;  17;  19;  21;  32;  37;  42;  45;  46;  54;  55;  61;  64;  66; 

72;  74;  78;  82) 
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XI.  Make  a list  of  the  types  of  occupations  in 
Quincy.  Use  the  references  listed  or  contact  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  any  business  firms  within  the  city.  (21:  32; 
63:219-220;  103) 

12.  Make  a list  of  jobs  in  Quincy  that  can  be 
held  by  young  workers.  (21:  63:224) 

13.  What  occupations  listed  in  the  following  re- 
ference are  not  present  in  the  Boston  area?  (63:397) 

*14.  Make  a list  of  the  businesses  and  industries 
in  Quincy  that  provide  a period  of  training  or  apprentice- 
ship, with  pay,  for  their  new  employees.  Contact  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  business  or  industrial  firms  for 
your  information. 

Do  you  like  to  cut  and  paste? 

1.  Cut  out  any  newspaper  or  magazine  articles, 
pictures,  or  advertisements  concerning  the  occupation  in 
which  you  are  interested.  Paste  them  on  white  notebook 
paper. 

2.  Cut  out  all  the  Help  Wanted  advertisements  in 
the  daily  or  Sunday  newspapers  pertaining  to  the  occupation,/ 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Paste  them  on  white  notebook 
paper  with  the  name  and  date  of  the  newspaper  beside  each. 
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3.  Gut  out  the  Help  Wanted  section  of  the  Sunday 

paper.  Paste  it  on  white  notebook  paper.  Tabulate  the 

types  of  occupations  listed,  as  follows: 

Occupation  Number  of  Openings  High  School 

Education  Required 

Education  Required  College  Education  Experience 
Beyond  High  School  Required Required 

What  type  of  work  seems  to  offer  the  most  Jobs?  Do 
you  think  it  is  because  there  are  more  opportunities  in 
that  kind  of  work  or  because  it  is  harder  to  get  people  to 

go  into  that  kind  of  work?  Are  there  any  unemployed  people 

seeking  that  type  of  work?  Cut  and  paste  advertisements  to 

prove  your  answer  if  it  is  "yes". 

4.  Cut  out  advertisements,  articles,  or  pictures 
concerning  the  courses,  school,  or  colleges  which  will  train 
you  in  your  chosen  work. 

Do  you  like  to  make  charts  or  graphs? 

1.  Make  a chart  or  graph  to  show  the  growth  in 

your  chosen  occupation  during  the  last  twenty  years.  (47:282; 
87:60-69) 

2.  Make  a chart  or  graph  to  show  the  numbers  of 
people  engaged  in  five  different  occupations,  as  for  example 
in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  plumbing,  nursing  or 
dentistry.  (21) 
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3.  Make  a graph  to  show  the  number  of  pupils  who 
finished  high  school  in  1900,  1910,  1920,  1930,  1940.  (106) 

4.  Make  a graph  to  show  the  number  of  students  who 
go  to  some  school  after  high  school.  (106) 

5.  "Almost  every  person  can  succeed  in  any  one  of 
several  different  occupations."5  Make  a chart  to  show  the 
occupations  which  you  as  an  individual  should  not  enter. 

Use  the  following  reference  for  the  list  of  occupations, 
then  check  the  appropriate  column  for  yourself: 

Occupation  Ho  Interest  Ho  Ability  Not  Physical-  Inadequate 
or  Talent  ly  Fit  Finances 

From  the  above  chart,  which  occupations  would  it  seem 
wise  for  you  to  enter?  (63:397) 

6.  Make  a chart  to  show  the  current  average  in- 
comes of  elementary  school  graduates,  high  school  graduates, 
and  college  graduates.  (63:331;  91:11) 

*7.  Find  out  the  twenty-five  chief  occupations  in 
which  ninth-graders  are  interested.  Make  a chart  showing 
what  high  school  subjects  should  be  studied  to  prepare 
for  that  occupation.  (100;  102) 

8.  Make  a graph  to  show  the  growth  in  numbers  of 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1944.  (18:7) 


5 Eastburn,  Kelley,  Falk,  op.  cit . , p.309. 
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If  you  have  some  other  idea  that  you  would  rather 
develop,  write  it  down  and  ask  your  counselor  for  per- 
mission to  work  on  it. 
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EVALUATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


The  pupils  will  be  evaluated  in  several  ways  during 
the  progress  of  the  unit.  This  evaluation  will  be  both 
subjective  and  objective.  The  former  will  be  concerned  with 
the  effort  which  the  students  make  in  carrying  out  the  unit, 
as  well  as  their  interest  in  the  work,  and  their  general 
attitude  toward  helping  themselves  to  formulate  a practical 
and  efficient  plan  for  their  future.  Those  pupils  who  show 
initiative  in  doing  additional  work  outside  the  classroom 
will  also  receive  credit  according  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  • 

The  objective  evaluation  will  be  derived  from  four 
major  phases  of  the  work. 

Program  of  studies . As  a result  of  the  knowledges 
and  understand ings  gained  from  a study  of  this  unit,  the 
pupil  will  formulate  his  program  of  studies  for  the  ensuing 
three  years  of  high  school.  The  wisdom  with  which  he  plans 
this  program  will  be  the  chief  means  of  evaluating  his 
mastery  of  the  material  contained  in  the  unit. 

Ob jective  tes t . As  one  of  the  introductory  activities 
of  the  unit,  a preliminary  test  was  given.  This  same  test 
will  be  given  at  the  completion  of  the  unit  to  evaluate  the 
pupil’s  growth  in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  information 
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that  will  enable  him  to  plan  wisely  and  efficiently  for 
his  future. 

Completeness  of  the  core  activities . The  core 
activities  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a general,  well- 
rounded  picture  of  all  the  phases  of  his  educational  and 
vocational  future  that  should  be  considered  before  any  de- 
finite plan  is  made.  The  student  who  does  not  complete  all 
the  activities  has  not  investigated  all  the  aspects  of  the 
situation,  and  therefore  his  solution  is  not  entirely  valid. 
Completeness  of  the  core  activities,  then,  becomes  an 
important  item  in  evaluating  the  pupil's  ability  to  plan 
for  his  future. 

Optional  related  activities . It  is  not  intended 
that  all  pupils  will  find  time  for  or  will  care  to  do  the 

t 

optional  related  activities.  However,  those  that  do  attempt 
or  conclude  one  or  more  of  them  will  be  evaluated  on  what 
they  do  and  how  they  do  it.  Their  work  on  these  activities 
will  in  large  measure  guide  the  counselor  in  recognizing 
their  interest  and  effort,  mentioned  above  in  the  subjective 
evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  III 
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CHAPTER  III 


TEST  RESULTS,  CHANGES,  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Chapter  III  will  discuss  the  results  of  the  evalu- 
ative activities  of  the  unit  as  well  as  observations  and 
changes  that  were  noted  in  a day-by-day  log  kept  by  the 
teacher.  The  observations  were  those  made  by  the  teacher, 
the  pupils  and  other  interested  persons.  The  changes  were 
those  which  were  made  following  suggestions  from  the  pupils 
or  found  desirable  by  the  teacher. 

1.  TEST  RESULTS 

Chapter  II  stated,  in  the  section  concerning  the 
evaluative  activities,  that  an  objective  test  would  be 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  unit  and  the  same  test  would 
be  given  at  the  end  to  see  how  much  the  pupils  had  gained 
in  understanding  during  the  course  of  the  unit.  The  plan 
was  carried  out,  presenting  the  test  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unit  and  again  eight  school  weeks  later  at  the  close  of  the 
unit . 

There  were  fifty  items  on  the  test  and  each  item 
received  two  points  credit.  This  made  one  hundred  the 
highest  possible  score.  On  the  preliminary  test  the  highest 
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score  received  was  ninety  and  the  lowest  was  twenty-six. 

On  the  final  test  the  highest  score  was  ninety-eight  and  the 
lowest  was  forty-eight. 

Some  pupils  more  than  doubled,  on  the  final  test,  the 
score  they  had  made  on  the  preliminary  test.  The  highest 
gain  was  fifty-four  points.  All  but  twelve  of  the  one 
hundred  forty-six  students  who  took  both  tests  made  a gain 
over  their  first  score.  Of  those  twelve,  five  made  no  gain 
at  all,  and  seven  made  a negative  gain  of  two  or  four  points 
lower  than  on  the  preliminary  test. 

Table  III  which  follows  is  designed  to  show  the  amount 
of  gain  made  by  each  of  the  one  hundred  forty-six  students 
as  well  as  their  preliminary  and  final  test  scores. 
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TABLE  III 


GAINS  MADE  BX  146  NIi\lTH -GRADE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
OBJECTIVE  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Pupil 

Pre-test  I 

score 

1 

Final 

score 

Points 

gained 

1 

26 

80 

54 

2 

34 

82 

48 

3 

42 

88 

46 

4 

34 

78 

44 

5 

52 

94 

42 

6 

38 

78 

40 

7 

30 

68 

38 

8 

34 

72 

38 

9 

40 

78 

38 

10 

42 

80 

38 

11 

50 

88 

38 

12 

56 

94 

38 

13 

40 

76 

36 

14 

48 

84 

36 

15 

42 

76 

34 

16 

64 

98 

34 

17 

42 

74 

32 

18 

44 

76 

32 

19 

42 

72 

30 

20 

44 

74 

30 

21 

50 

80 

30 

22 

44 

72 

28 

23 

52 

80 

28 

24 

64 

92 

28 

25 

66 

94 

28 

26 

36 

62 

26 

27 

36 

62 

26 

28 

46 

72 

26 

29 

54 

80 

26 

30 

56 

82 

26 

31 

62 

88 

26 

32 

38 

62 

24 

33 

44 

68 

24 

34 

48 

72 

24 

TABLE  III  (continued) 


GAINS  MADE  BY*  146  NINTH -GRADE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
OBJECTIVE  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Pupil 

Pre-test 

score 

Final 

score 

Points 

gained 

35 

54 

78 

24 

36 

58 

82 

24 

37 

58 

82 

24 

38 

60 

84 

24 

39 

62 

86 

24 

40 

66 

90 

24 

41 

66 

90 

24 

42 

70 

94 

24 

43 

58 

80 

22 

44 

62 

84 

22 

45 

62 

84 

22 

46 

64 

86 

22 

47 

64 

86 

22 

48 

64 

86 

22 

49 

70 

92 

22 

50 

38 

58 

20 

51 

50 

70 

20 

52 

60 

80 

20 

53 

60 

80 

20 

54 

62 

82 

20 

55 

62 

82 

20 

56 

62 

82 

20 

57 

64 

84 

20 

58 

64 

84 

20 

59 

70 

90 

20 

60 

72 

92 

20 

61 

68 

88 

20 

62 

44 

62 

18 

63 

50 

68 

18 

64 

54 

72 

18 

65 

58 

76 

18 

66 

60 

78 

18 

67 

66 

84 

18 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


GAINS  MADE  BY  146  NINTH -GRADE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
OBJECTIVE  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Pupil  1 

Pre-test 

score 

Final 

score 

Points 

gained 

68 

66 

84 

18 

69 

66 

84 

18 

70 

66 

84 

18 

71 

70 

88 

18 

72 

76 

94 

18 

73 

50 

66 

16 

74 

56 

72 

16 

75 

66 

82 

16 

76 

68 

84 

16 

77 

66 

82 

16 

78 

70 

86 

16 

79 

74 

90 

16 

80 

78 

94 

16 

81 

78 

94 

16 

82 

62 

76 

14 

83 

66 

80 

14 

84 

68 

82 

14 

85 

68 

82 

14 

86 

' 70 

84 

14 

87 

72 

86 

14 

88 

72 

86 

14 

89 

76 

90 

14 

90 

56 

70 

14 

91 

58 

70 

12 

92 

64 

76 

12 

93 

62 

74 

12 

94 

66 

78 

12 

95 

66 

78 

12 

96 

72 

84 

12 

97 

74 

86 

12 

98 

80 

92 

12 

99 

82 

94 

12 

100 

70 

82 

12 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


GAINS  MADE  BY  146  NINTH-GRADE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
OBJECTIVE  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Pupil 

Pre-teat 

score 

Final 

score 

Points 

gained 

101 

66 

78 

12 

102 

54 

64 

10 

103 

54 

64 

10 

104 

60 

70 

10 

105 

68 

78 

10 

106 

68 

78 

10 

107 

68 

78 

10 

108 

74 

84 

10 

109 

72 

82 

10 

110 

38 

48 

10 

111 

70 

80 

10 

112 

82 

92 

10 

113 

54 

62 

8 

114 

68 

76 

8 

115 

76 

84 

8 

116 

76 

84 

8 

117 

80 

88 

8 

118 

88 

96 

8 

119 

62 

70 

8 

120 

74 

80 

6 

121 

72 

78 

6 

122 

80 

86 

6 

123 

72 

78 

6 

124 

82 

88 

6 

125 

50 

56 

6 

126 

54 

58 

4 

127 

70 

74 

4 

128 

60 

64 

4 

129 

56 

58 

2 

130 

78 

80 

2 

131 

78 

80 

2 

132 

70 

72 

2 

133 

78 

80 

2 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


GAINS  MADE  BY  146  NINTH-GRADE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
OBJECTIVE  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  OBJECTIVE  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Pupil 

1 

Pre-test 

score 

Final 

score 

Points 

gained 

134 

86 

88 

2 

135 

78 

78 

0 

136 

68 

68 

0 

137 

64 

64 

0 

138 

74 

74 

0 

139 

64 

64 

0 

140 

90 

88 

-2 

141 

84 

82 

-2 

142 

58 

56 

-2 

143 

76 

74 

-2 

144 

88 

86 

-2 

145 

76 

72 

-4 

146 

68 

62 

-4 
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Table  IV  which  follows  has  been  constructed  from  the 
information  listed  in  Table  I.  It,  however,  instead  of 
showing  gains,  compares  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
scores  occurred  in  the  preliminary  test  and  in  the  final 
test.  The  highest  possible  score  on  the  test  was  one 
hundred.  The  class  intervals  are  in  terms  of  scores.  It 
is  then  very  obviously  noted  that  the  scores  for  the  final 
test  begin  in  the  interval  ten  points  higher  than  the  one 
in  which  the  first  preliminary  test  score  is  found.  Like- 
wise the  highest  scores  on  the  final  test  are  found  in  the 
interval  which  is  ten  points  above  that  in  which  the  highest 
preliminary  test  scores  are  found.  In  like  manner,  the 
median  for  the  final  test  scores  falls  in  the  interval  ten 
points  above  that  in  which  the  median  for  the  preliminary 
test  occurs.  The  mean,  however,  of  the  final  test  scores 
occurs  in  the  interval  fifteen  points  above  that  in  which 
the  median  for  the  preliminary  test  falls. 

The  reason  for  the  comparatively  high  preliminary 
test  scores  will  be  explained  later  in  Section  II  of  this 
chapter . 
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TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  146  SCORES 
OF  TEE  PRELIMINARY  AND  FINAL  TESTS 


1 

Class 

interval 

Frequency  of 
preliminary 
test  scores 

Frequency  of 
final  test 
scores 

96  - 

100 

2 

91  - 

95 

13 

86  - 

90 

4 

24 

81  - 

85 

4 

30 

76  - 

80 

15 

35 

71  - 

75 

12 

15 

66  - 

70 

33 

10 

61  - 

65 

20 

11 

56  - 

60 

17 

5 

51  - 

55 

9 

0 

46  - 

50 

9 

1 

41  - 

45 

10 

36  - 

40 

8 

31  - 

35 

3 

26  - 

30 

2 
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Table  V shows  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  gains 
made  from  the  preliminary  test  to  the  final  test  scores.  The 
class  intervals  represent  the  number  of  points  of  gain  from 
the  first  to  the  second  test.  It  would  have  been  desirable 
to  have  had  more  gains  in  the  upper  class  intervals,  but  be- 
cause it  became  necessary  to  impart  some  information  to  the 
pupils  the  week  before  the  preliminary  test,  their  scores 
on  that  test  were  higher  than  they  probably  would  have  been 
had  the  information  not  been  given. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  as  a result  several  pupils 
made  a negative  gain.  One  of  those  whose  gain  was  minus 
four,  was  absent  for  about  one- third  of  the  time  that  the 
class  was  working  on  the  unit.  Two  pupils  who  were  absent 
at  the  time  the  final  test  was  given,  came  in  to  make  up 
their  tests  at  an  inopportune  time,  and  their  scores  re- 
sulted in  a zero  gain  and  a minus  two  gain  respectively. 

The  median  gain  and  the  mean  both  fall  in  the  class 
interval  which  shows  a gain  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  points. 
The  distribution  as  a whole  shows  a negative  skewness. 
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TABLE  V 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAINS  FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY 
TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 


Class 

interval 

Frequency 

51  - 55 

1 

46  - 50 

2 

41  - 45 

2 

36  - 40 

9 

31  - 35 

4 

26  - 30 

13 

21  - 25 

18 

16  - 20 

32 

11  - 15 

20 

6-10 

24 

1-5 

9 

-4-0 

12 
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Figures  one,  two  and  three  are  similar  in  form,  being 
histograms  with  the  base-line  divided  into  five  equal  parts; 
each  part  is  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean.  The 
column  at  the  far  right  represents  the  superior  scores  or 
gains.  The  column  second  from  the  right  shows  those  scores 
or  gains  above  average.  The  center  column,  in  which  the 
mean  falls,  represents  the  average  scores  or  gains.  The 
column  second  from  the  left  shows  those  scores  or  gains 
below  average,  while  the  column  on  the  far  left  represents 
the  inferior  scores  of  gains. 
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FIGURE  1 

HISTOGRAM  SHOWING  THE  SCORES  MADE  BY  146  NINTH- 
GRADE  PUPILS  ON  THE  PRELIMINARY  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 
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Figure  two  shows  one  score  that  is  more  than  three 


standard  deviations  below  the  mean.  This  is  designated  by 


a broken  line  extending  at  the  left  of  the  base-line. 


5073  597  9 6 975  79  88  77  9F73  10775”* 

Mean  79.1 


FIGURE  2 

HISTOGRAM  SHOWING  THE  SCORES  MADE  BY  146  NINTH  - 
GRADE  PUPILS  ON  THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 
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Figure  three  shows  one  score  that  is  more  than  three 


standard  deviations  above  the  mean.  This  is  designated  by 
a broken  line  extending  at  the  right  of  the  base-line. 
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Mean  17.3 

FIGURE  3 

HISTOGRAM  SHOWING  THE  GAINS  MADE  BY  146  NINTH -GRADE  STUDENTS 
FROM  THE  PRELIMINARY  TEST  TO  THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  THE  UNIT 
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2.  CHANGES  MADE  WHILE  TEACHING  THE  UNIT 


A day -by -day  log  was  kept  during  the  entire  time  of 
teaching  the  unit. 

The  tentative  time  allotment  of  the  unit  was  seven 
weeks,  but  the  actual  allotment  was  eight  weeks. 

The  preceding  unit  of  work  was  scheduled  to  begin 
during  the  week  of  March  28  and  end  during  the  week  of 
May  16  with  a week's  vacation  intervening  in  the  middle  of 
April.  This  would  leave  seven  full  weeks  for  the  actual 
work  of  the  unit. 

Several  situations  upset  the  planned  schedule  for 
the  unit,  however.  In  the  first  place,  the  core  curriculum 
was  new  to  the  city  school  system  and  its  presentation 
necessitated  a change  in  the  timing  of  some  of  the  acti- 
vities. Under  the  previous  program  of  studies  with  the 
college,  commercial,  trade,  and  general  curricula,  a pupil 
had  only  to  know  his  general  goal  --  college,  business, 
trade,  or  an  indefinite  goal  - and  he  found  the  proper 
subjects  already  prescribed  so  that  he  could  reach  that 
goal.  Under  the  new  program  of  studies,  with  only  the  one 
curriculum,  the  pupil  had  to  know  not  only  his  goal,  but 
had  to  set  up  his  own  set  of  subjects  for  reaching  it  in 
accordance  with  his  own  interests  and  abilities.  Because  of 
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the  administrative  problems  that  might  arise  with  the  new 
system,  it  was  necessary  that  each  pupil  have  ready  within 
a week's  time  a tentative  plan  for  his  next  year  of  work  -- 
the  tenth-grade  year.  Consequent  ly , when  the  programs  of 
studies  arrived  from  the  printer  and  were  to  be  given  out 
to  the  students  during  the  week  of  March  21,  a great  deal 
of  information  and  explanation  had  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  enable  them  to  have  their  tentative  programs 
ready  for  the  next  week.  Some  of  this  information  they 
were  to  have  gleaned  for  themselves  during  the  work  of  the 
unit.  When,  therefore,  the  preliminary  test  of  the  unit  was 
given  the  next  week  --  actually  planned  as  the  first  week 
of  the  unit  — the  pupils  already  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  the  test  scores  were  of  course  higher  than 
under  normal  preliminary  test  conditions. 

However,  even  though  the  tentative  program  plans  had 
to  be  completed  early  in  the  unit,  there  were  many  changes 
made  in  them  as  the  students  and  even  their  parents  became 
involved  in  the  work  of  the  unit  and  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  wise  planning  for  the  future.  The  changes 
that  the  pupils  made  in  their  programs  showed  how  much  they 
had  learned  from  working  out  the  unit  and  were  a better 
means  of  measurement  of  growth  than  the  objective  test  with 
its  higher -than -should -be  preliminary  scores. 
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The  second  factor  that  upset  the  planned  schedule 
for  the  unit  consisted  of  the  many  unforseen  situations  that 
arose.  The  programs  of  studies  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  and  were  presented  first  to  the  Wednesday  classes.  Thi 
meant  that  the  Monday  class  automatically  became  a week  be- 
hind the  others.  Class  pictures  were  taken  one  Wednesday, 
which  put  those  classes  behind  a week.  Good  Friday  was  a 
holiday  from  school,  which  put  the  Friday  class  behind  a 
week.  A teachers’  conference  on  a Monday,  with  a day  off 
for  the  pupils,  put  that  class  behind  another  week.  A re- 
search questionnaire  from  an  outside  source  desiring 
information  took  about  twenty  minutes  from  each  class  during 
another  week.  Four  different  forms  to  be  made  out  for 
office  or  counseling  records  took  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
each  from  the  classes  at  another  time.  During  another  week, 
all  but  ten  of  the  reference  books  were  called  back  to  the 
school  library  for  a high  school  group  that  needed  them, 
so  that  the  students  were  somewhat  limited  on  those  acti- 
vities requiring  books. 

Because  of  these  unforseen  circumstances,  the  pro- 
posed time  for  the  completion  of  the  unit  was  extended  one 
week  so  that  its  conclusion  came  during  the  week  of  May  23. 
Once  the  pupils  were  used  to  the  unit  idea  and  the  classes 
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were  all  back  on  schedule,  the  students  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  complete  the  work  in  the  specified  time. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  teaching  the  unit, 
certain  changes  should  he  made.  First,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined at  what  date  the  final  programs  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  due  in  the  office.  Then  the  unit  should  be  started 
eight  weeks  in  advance  of  that  date.  The  first  lesson  of  the 
eight  weeks  should  consist  of  giving  out  the  programs  of 
studies.  These  will  serve  as  motivation  for  the  unit.  No 
explanation  should  be  given  at  the  time  concerning  the  pro- 
grams of  studies.  In  the  same  lesson,  the  preliminary  test 
should  be  given.  Then  the  pupils  should  go  ahead  with  the 
unit  as  originally  planned,  making  out  their  tentative  pro- 
grams as  they  go  and  ready  to  make  out  their  permanent  one 
at  the  completion  of  the  unit. 

In  the  second  lesson  as  was  done  in  this  unit,  the 
introduction  should  be  made  by  having  the  pupils  list  the 
items  and  situations  to  be  planned  for  an  imaginary  trip, 
for  instance,  to  California.  Then  the  items  listed  should 
be  compared  with  those  which  must  be  planned  for  a trip 
through  high  school,  to  bring  out  to  the  pupils  the  need 
for  proper  planning  in  any  activity. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lessons  should  be 
devoted  to  the  core  activities  and  the  optional  related 
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activities  of  the  unit.  The  activities  seemed  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  this  phase 
of  the  work  could  have  extended  even  for  another  two  weeks. 
It  might  be  well  to  have  a flexible  enough  schedule  so  that 
this  extension  would  be  possible  the  next  time  the  unit  is 
taught  if  the  interest  warrants  it. 

The  seventh  period  should  be  given  over  to  the 
"sharing  of  experiences1'  phase  of  the  unit  with  oral  dis- 
cussion of  the  core  activities  and  the  optional  related 
activities.  An  agenda  should  be  prepared  for  this  phase  of 
the  work  which  would  improve  the  discussion.  The  eighth 
lesson  should  consist  of  the  written  objective  test  of  the 
general  understandings  of  the  unit.  Of  course,  if  the 
activities  phase  of  the  unit  is  extended  two  weeks,  the 
"sharing  of  experiences"  would  come  the  ninth  week  and  the 
test  the  tenth  week. 

As  carried  out  in  this  experiment,  the  unit  lasted 
eight  weeks  instead  of  seven  as  originally  intended. 

The  following  are  changes  that  had  to  be  made  in  the 


pupils'  worksheets: 
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1.  Objective  Test 

In  true  or  false  statement  number  14,  the  words  "A ny 
student  in  grades  10,  11,  or  12"  should  be  substituted  for 
"Any  high  school  student"  so  that  the  statement  will  read 
"Any  student  in  grades  10,  11,  or  12  may  elect  typewriting 
during  any  year." 

2.  Bibliography  for  pupils 

Book  number  73  should  have  been  entitled  High  School 
and  You,  not  High  and  iou,  which  was  a typographical  error. 

3.  Core  Activities  Guide 

In  question  I,  reference  29:24  should  be  omitted. 

4.  Objective  Test 

In  the  multiple  choice  statement  number  3,  the  words 
"unless  he  has  special  permission  from  the  principal"  should 
be  added  at  the  end  of  the  statement.  The  statement  with  its 
correct  choice  would  then  read,  "No  pupil  may  take  more  than 
25  points  per  year  exclusive  of  chorus  unless  he  has  special 
permission  from  the  principal." 

5.  Objective  Test 

The  two  matching  tests  should  be  labelled  Matching  I 
and  Matching  II  for  easier  convenience  in  referring  to 
them  for  any  reason. 
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6.  Objective  Test 

In  item  f of  the  matching  II  test,  the  words  "a  year's” 
should  be  inserted  and  the  word  "subjects”  changed  to  the 
singular,  "subject”,  so  that  the  phrase  reads "credit  for  a 
year's  work  in  a prepared  subject”. 

7.  Objective  Test 

In  item  number  10  of  the  matching  I test,  the  word 
"serviceability”  should  be  changed  to  "usefulness”. 

8.  Core  Activities  Guide 

In  question  II,  pages  3-9  should  be  added  to 
reference  8 so  that  it  will  read  8:3-9. 

9.  Core  Activities  Guide 

Item  II  A 6 d should  add  the  following  references 
to  each  question:-  53:8-12;  59:47-66. 
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3.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  RESULTS  OBTAINED  WHILE  TEACHING  THE  UNIT 


Pupils*  observations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  unit 
the  pupils  were  ashed  to  register  in  writing,  hut  anony- 
mously, their  reactions  to  the  unit  following  these  suggest- 
ions : 

1.  What  did  you  like  about  the  unit? 

2.  What  did  you  dislike  about  it? 

3.  What  did  you  find  interesting? 

4.  Wh at  did  you  find  uninteres ting ? 

5.  What  did  you  find  easy? 

6.  What  did  you  find  hard? 

7.  What  did  you  find  useful? 

8.  What  did  you  find  useless? 

The  pupils  listed  more  favorable  comments  than 
unfavorable  ones.  The  counselor  hopes  that  they  were  made 
in  all  sincerity  and  not  because  they  might  have  been  reti- 
cent to  give  a negative  comment. 

Almost  every  pupil  listed  that  his  chief  dislike 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a book  to  use. 
There  were  more  than  enough  books  so  that  each  pupil  in 
most  cases  could  have  had  two  at  once,  but  they  were  so 
unused  to  having  the  books  in  the  room  that  some  took  more 
than  their  share  and  didn't  return  them  as  soon  as  they 
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were  through.  This  meant  that  some  of  the  others  were 
left  with  only  a few  books  from  which  to  choose,  many  of 
which  they  had  already  used.  There  were  certain  favorite 
books  that  everyone  wanted.  The  next  time  this  unit  is 
carried  out,  the  teacher  should  limit  the  pupils  to  one  book 
at  a time.  The  book  must  be  returned  before  another  one 
may  be  taken.  To  enforce  this  ruling,  the  teacher  may  have 
to  station  herself  at  the  bookcase  and  check  the  books  in 
and  out  until  the  pupils  have  established  themselves  into 
that  routine. 

'The  following  is  a summary  of  the  pupils'  reactions 
to  the  unit. 

What  I liked  about  the  unit: 

"Having  the  same  test  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  unit." 

"Working  with  a booklist  and  question  sheets  to 

go  by." 

v "Making  a list  of  things  we  had  to  do  to  make  a 
pleasant  trip  through  high  school  and  stating  just  how  to  go 
about  it." 

"We  started  to  answer  the  questions  on  any  page 
which  pleased  us." 

"All  the  books  needed  were  in  the  cabinet  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  go  and  get  them." 
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"We  worked  more  or  less  by  ourselves."  "You  were  on 
your  own."  "The  work  seemed  more  or  less  voluntary." 

"Work  at  your  own  rate  of  speed." 

"Doing  different  questions  when  you  feel  like  it." 

"You  know  the  page  where  the  answers  are." 

"Everything  is  ready  for  you." 

"You  have  given  to  you  the  place  your  information 

is  in." 

"Do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  slower  members  to 
catch  up. " 

"I  liked  the  questions  and  then  looking  them  up 
because  I thought  we  got  more  out  of  it  when  we  did  it 
ourselves . " 

"If  you  didn't  or  couldn't  find  one  answer,  you 
could  go  and  look  up  another  one." 

"I  liked  the  way  because  you  weren't  listening  to 
the  teacher  all  period  but  got  down  to  work  ourselves." 

"I  liked  every  thing  we  did  this  term.  I like 
collecting  pictures  and  filling  out  charts." 

"I  like  it  because  when  you  have  a test  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  you  can  see  how  much  you  have 
learned  when  you  take  the  test  over  again." 

"Thought  questions." 
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"I  liked  it  because  the  work  typed  out  on  mimeograph 
paper  looks  clean  and  neat  and  easy  to  read." 

"rou  could  work  outside  of  school  if  a little  behind 
for  you  knew  what  you  were  supposed  to  do." 

"I  liked  having  our  papers  in  the  folders." 

"I  liked  the  way  we  had  everything  in  the  room  all 
the  time  so  nothing  was  lost  and  it  was  easy  to  get  all  the 
work  organized." 

"it  was  very  easy  to  find  answers  during  study  periods 
because  all  the  books  were  there." 

What  I disliked  about  the  unit : 

"I  would  rather  have  more  oral  work  instead  of  indi- 
vidually working."  (The  pupils  are  so  used  to  oral  dis- 
cussion every  day  that  they  miss  not  having  it.  There  are 
also  some  that  prefer  it  because  they  can  sit  and  let 
others  do  most  of  the  discussing,  whereas  in  individual  in- 
vestigation they  each  have  to  do  all  the  work.) 

"I  didn’t  like  this  kind  of  work  because  you  had  to 
have  many  reference  books."  (That  is  part  of  the  value  of 
this  type  of  work. ) 

"I  didn’t  like  it  because  at  first  I was  all  compli- 
cated and  didn't  know  where  I was  going."  (The  work  was 
carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  phase.  Directions  were  also  given  on  duplicated  material. 
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"Everytime  I would  go  for  a book  there  would  always 
be  a group  of  people  there."  (This  comment  is  justified 
and  true.) 

"I  didn't  like  it  because  I don't  understand  it." 

(The  work  was  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  phase.) 

"I  didn't  like  having  to  run  to  the  cabinet  to  get 
the  books."  (They  couldn't  have  been  put  much  closer.) 

"I  didn't  like  having  both  boys  and  girls  work 
together.  I thought  it  would  be  easier  and  more  interesting 
for  the  boys  to  do  the  questions  for  their  type  of  work  and 
the  girls  to  do  theirs."  (This  pupil  missed  the  point  of 
the  work.  The  questions  were  all  put  in  the  first  person 
so  that  they  would  apply  to  the  individual  and  he  was  to 
do  only  those  parts  which  applied  to  him.) 

What  I found  interesting  about  the  unit: 

"I  liked  the  way  we  listed  things  like  we  were 
making  a trip." 

"Some  of  the  work  was  interesting  about  finding 
yourself . " 

"it  was  interesting  to  find  out  just  why  we  go 
through  high  school  and  what  we  learn." 

"I  thought  some  of  the  answers  I found  were  very 
interesting  because  I hadn’t  heard  much  about  some  of  them." 
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What  I found  uninteresting  about  the  unit : 


"There  were  a lot  of  questions  I wasn’t  interested 
in."  (He  wasn't  supposed  to  answer  questions  which  didn’t 
apply  to  him. ) 

"It  was  uninteresting  in  certain  places."  (This  is 
not  definite  enough  to  comment  on.) 

"It  wasn't  very  interesting  even  though  it  was  very 
useful."  (The  work  all  applied  to  the  pupil's  future,  and 
if  he  didn't  find  it  interesting,  he  can't  be  much  con- 
cerned about  his  future.) 

"It  was  long."  (It  could  perhaps  have  been  broken 
up  by  more  periods  of  oral  discussion.) 

What  I found  easy  about  the  unit: 

"The  outlines  were  easy." 

"The  sheets  were  easy  to  work  with." 

"fou  had  every  thing  right  there  to  work  with." 

"There  were  plenty  of  reference  books." 

"The  books  were  always  ready  for  us  during  class 
or  after  school." 

"Having  the  books  here  instead  of  hunting  them  up 
yourselves  gave  you  the  opportunity  of  getting  down  to 
work  faster  and  helped  you  to  get  the  most  interesting 
books . " 

"It  was  easy  to  understand." 
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What  I found  hard  about  the  unit: 


"Couldn’t  always  get  the  book  to  answer  the  question. 

"Book  you  were  looking  for  was  already  taken."  (The 
above  two  comments  are  justified  and  true.) 

"it  was  complicated."  (It  was  a new  system  of  work, 
with  a coded  system  for  references,  which  might  have  seemed 
complicated  at  first.) 

"Many  times  I got  mixed  up  looking  for  author  and 
number  of  book."  (Many  pupils  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  reference  books  and  found  it  confusing  to  have 
to  refer  to  a book  list  for  the  name  of  the  book.) 

"There  were  too  many  books  for  reference."  (That  is 
part  of  the  value  of  the  work.) 

"The  questions  were  hard."  (Some  thought  they  were 
hard;  others  thought  they  were  easy.  It  depended  on  the 
pupil’s  ability.) 

"you  had  to  stick  to  one  book  most  of  the  period  as 
everyone  had  a book  and  not  many  of  the  people  turned  them 
in  and  you  could  only  have  the  opinions  on  jobs  from  one  or 
two  books."  (This  comment  is  true.) 

"I  got  all  mixed  up."  (This  type  of  work  was  new  and 
some  pupils  were  confused  at  first.) 

"Too  much  work  at  one  time.  Should  have  given  one 
page  a week."  (This  would  not  have  enabled  the  pupils  to 
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work  on  the  activities  in  any  order  they  might  wish.) 

"The  work  wasn't  just  a snap.  It  took  a little 
thinking  and  work."  (This  is  as  it  was  desired.) 

What  I found  useful  about  the  unit: 

"I  was  able  to  improve  because  of  the  extra  studying.'1 

"Gives  practice  in  looking  up  things." 

"I  liked  doing  that  kind  of  work  because  it  was  a 
chance  to  read  more  about  the  occupations  that  you  may  have 
chosen  and  to  become  more  acquainted  with  other  types  of 
work. " 

"I  learned  a lot  about  future  work." 

"I  think  we  learn  more  when  we  look  it  up  ourselves." 

"The  work  helped  me  to  understand  more  about  my  work 
which  I shall  have  to  do  in  my  senior  year." 

"I  learned  how  to  figure  out  what  I should  do  in 
order  to  succeed." 

"It  gave  me  a better  outlook  and  learning  of  the 
different  subjects." 

"I  liked  having  mostly  all  the  questions  about  the 
senior  high  because  after  I had  answered  them  I felt  as  if 
I had  been  in  senior  high  all  my  life." 

"I  found  many  things  on  how  to  get  jobs." 

"The  discussions  we  had  were  very  useful. 
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"it  gave  us  a very  good  idea  of  what  we  were  to 
expect  next  year." 

"I  thought  that  the  work  helped  us  by  showing  us 
how  much  an  education  will  mean  in  later  life." 

"I  learned  many  new  things  about  the  senior  high 
that  I didn't  know  before.  Therefore  I think  we  should 
do  all  units  the  same." 

"I  liked  this  system  because  it  helped  me  get  more 
information. " 

What  I found  useless  about  the  unit: 

"in  the  eighth  grade  we  studied  careers  so  I found 
this  useless."  (In  the  eighth  grade,  careers  were  studied 
as  such.  In  this  unit,  they  were  to  apply  what  they  learned 
in  grade  eight  to  their  own  interests,  abilities,  and 
aptitudes . ) 

Some  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  miss  the  point  entirely 
that  the  work  was  individual  and  that  they  were  to  do  what 
applied  to  them  or  interested  them.  They  couldn't  get  over 
the  idea  that  they  didn’t  have  to  do  everything  on  the 
sheets.  Some  of  the  pupils  offered  the  following 
suggestions : 

"Some  people  took  four  or  five  books  and  held  them. 
They  ought  to  return  them  as  soon  as  they  are  through  with 
them. " 
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"I  would  like  more  discussion  in  class.” 

”l  don’t  think  we  had  enough  time  to  do  a good  job 
of  the  unit . " 

"I  think  we  should  have  one  row  at  a time  get  the 

books . ” 

Teacher’s  observations.  The  unit  was  originally 
planned  for  one  hundred  fifty  students.  Just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  unit  work,  there  were  several  openings  in 
the  trade  department  of  the  Quincy  high  School  to  which  tv/o 
of  the  boys  transferred.  Another  boy  transferred  to  a 
private  school  and  a girl  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city 
where  she  would  be  attending  another  school.  This  brought 
down  to  one  hundred  forty-six  the  total  number  of  students 
who  started  the  unit  on  March  28. 

More  than  fifty  items  on  the  reference  list  were  bor 
rowed  by  the  teacher  from  the  school  library  and  placed  in 
the  bookcase  in  the  room  where  they  were  available  to  the 
students.  It  was  quite  an  innovation  to  the  students  not 
to  have  to  go  to  the  library  after  their  own  books,  and  to 
have  so  many  different  books  from  which  they  might  work. 
Many  of  them  at  first  spent  a good  deal  of  time  at  the  book 
case  getting  and  exchanging  books  just  for  the  novelty  of 
being  able  to  walk  around  and  to  meet  their  friends  at  the 
bookcase  for  some  hasty  conversation.  Some  even  decided 
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that  by  just  standing  at  the  bookcase  looking  at  books, 
they  could  appear  to  be  busy  while  actually  not  doing  any 
work. 

Gradually  the  newness  wore  off  and  they  took  the 
desired  book  and  settled  do wn  with  it  to  work.  Many  at 
first  took  a book  and  then  tried  to  find  a question  in  the 
core  activities  that  went  with  it,  instead  of  finding  the 
book  to  go  with  the  question.  They  were  fitting  the  question 
to  the  book  instead  of  the  book  to  the  question. 

They  had  never  done  any  work  of  this  unit  type  be- 
fore and  naturally  were  somewhat  confused  at  the  beginning. 
They  were,  though,  very  much  interested  in  it,  not  only 
because  it  was  a new  method  but  because  it  was  pertinent  to 
their  own  needs  and  interests  at  the  time.  The  questions 
were  worded  in  the  first  person,  and  time  and  again  a 
pupil  would  ask,  "Does  it  really  mean  what  I intend  to  do?" 
They  couldn't  get  over  the  idea  that  the  unit  was  personal 
and  that  they  were  finding  information  applicable  to  their 
own  situation. 

Their  interest  showed  not  only  in  the  way  they 
worked  during  their  class  periods  but  in  the  work  they  did 
outside  of  class.  A large  percentage  of  them  asked  for 
permission  to  come  in  and  work  after  school,  during  their 
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homeroom  periods,  or  during  their  study  periods.  Often 
their  study  periods  came  at  a time  that  an  English  class 
was  in  session  in  the  room.  This  didn't  seem  to  bother  any- 
one, as  the  pupils  who  came  in  to  work  on  the  unit  used  the 
moveable  desks  at  the  front  of  the  room  so  that  they  could 
be  in  a small  group  together  near  the  book  cabinet.  Their 
work  sheets  were  in  their  folders  in  the  cabinet,  the  books, 
paper,  and  all  their  necessary  tools  were  there  also.  It 
was  especially  interesting  to  have  the  students  come  in  to 
work  at  such  times,  as  it  showed  what  independence  and  re- 
sourcefulness they  had  achieved  in  being  able  to  work  by 
themselves . 

Another  group  took  all  their  necessary  work  sheets 
and  spent  the  week-end  at  one  of  the  branch  public  libraries 
where  the  librarian  was  most  helpful  in  assisting  them  to 
find  books . 

Many  pupils  were  noticed  just  sitting  looking  through 
the  books  about  occupations.  Many  were  looking  at  pictures, 
others  fingering  through  the  pages,  and  others  reading  about 
a particular  occupation,  entirely  oblivious  to  the  rest  of 
the  activities  in  their  interest  in  their  present  activity. 
Many  used  the  books  with  a direct  attack  as  they  knew  in 
what  occupation  their  interest  was,  while  others  were 
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looking  through  the  books  to  find  an  occupation  that  did 
interest  them.  Of  these,  many  did  not  find  an  occupation 
that  they  desired  at  this  time  to  make  their  life  work,  • 
but  they  did  make  progress  in  that  they  found  many  they 
definitely  were  not  interested  in  or  suited  to. 

Observations  of  others.  The  librarian  at  one  of  the 
branch  public  libraries  evidenced  much  interest  in  the  unit 
when  a group  of  the  students  went  there  to  work  one  week- 
end. She  thought  the  unit  an  excellent  method  of  teaching, 
and  the  contents  of  it  very  well  suited  to  the  pupils’  in- 
terests at  this  stage  of  their  lives. 

The  teachers  in  neighboring  rooms  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  unit  and  stopped  in 
frequently  to  see  how  it  was  working.  Two  of  them  were 
trying  to  put  their  work  into  unit  form  and  checked  very 
often  on  the  progress  of  this  unit. 

Several  teachers  came  in  to  see  how  the  room  was 
arranged.  They  thought  the  bulletin-board  materials  and 
clippings  were  very  interesting  and  not  only  looked  at  them 
but  stopped  to  read  them. 

Several  parents  came  up  to  discuss  their  children’s 
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program,  and  having  to  wait  a few  minutes,  spent  their 
time  looking  at  and  reading  the  bulletin-board  materials. 
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They  later  commented  on  the  usefulness  and  interest  of  the 
material • 

Some  of  the  study  teachers  were  amazed  to  find  their 
students  could  spend  the  period  in  the  counselor’s  room 
without  bothering  the  English  class  that  was  being  taught 
at  that  time.  They  came  in  to  find  out  how  the  work  was 
arranged  that  they  could  do  it  so  independent ly . 

The  school  librarian  was  at  all  times  very  helpful 
and  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  unit. 
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